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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MIDNIGHT VISION. 
BY M(ss 8. 8. HAZARD. 








Like sable bier round early dead, 
Like Egypt’s light, that long had fied, 
Like earth, whose sun should no more rise, 
Like madden’d clouds that float the skies, 
e darksome cave whose spirits feel 
#eéinic black chaos, as they kneel 
To ask him whom they would not own, 
To lend an ear to sadden’d tone, 
So mystic fingers of the night had drawn 
The blacken’d drapery round the earth, and touched 
With silent, holy touch, the dark-fringed lids 
Of weary slumbering ; while on a couch 
Rude as e’er nature gave the children of 
Her birth, ’mid tassel’d foliage of the high 
Unyielding pines of alpine hills, I too 
Had wrapt my mantle round my frame, and slept 
A quiet sleep; I slept not long, | for strains 
Too holy, pure and glad for earth, hung o’er 
My wild retreat, and fill’d my soul with joy 
Unfashioned and unknown to mortal one. 
E’en now amid the darkness that did brood 
O’er earth, like fly fire torches that illume 
Some dismal swamp, so glittering harps of gold, 
Whose strings were touched by angel hands, did light 
My leafy couch, and white winged ones did flit 
Around, and gently fan’dlike zephyrs borne 
From distant scented grove my weary brow, 
And words that never poet’s pen did write, 
Fell fast upon my raptur’d ear; ah! strains 
Too mix’d with love for erring man to scan ; 
And on the silver’d tablet of my heart 
While yet they sung, I eager penn’d these lines. 


Awake! ye child of nature’s bower, 
Awake! it is an holy hour, 

An hour when spirits from above, 
Deck lowly earth with gems of love, 
Our harps we'll strike to heavenly lays, 
Arise and join in midnight praise, 

And on our pinions white we’ll bear 
The solemn chant to purer air. 

Your long neglected lute take down, 
And let the azure vault resound, 

With strains unknown to none of earth, 
Sinee morning stars hailed its glad birth. 





Form’d an arched canopy, beneath from which 
I could not ‘scape, and then in measured lines 
Whose ev’ry tone thrill’d through my frame e’en like 
The sweetest, wildest music borne by winds 
Of morning o’er some rolling deep, thus spake 
They unto me : 

Say! heard ye not the strains we bear’ 

Felt ye not the holy air, 

That on our downy wings so bright ; 

From Regions where no darksome night, 

No chilling’blast, no fading flowers, 

No leafiess shrub, no vineless bow’rs, 

No heart’s strings snapt by sorrow’s blast, 

No dark forebodings of the past, 

Can ever come? 


Ah! e’en from here around thy bed 
We strew’d such heavenly air ; 
And while on earthy pillow laid, 
We gently fan’d thy lowly head 
With palm leaves that we bear. 
We came to bless thy earthly stay, 
And glad thy mon.ents here ; 
That in life’s darkest, saddest day, 
Immortal flowers might deck the way, 
That darksome cave nor black -pall’d bier, 
Should have no dread for thee. 


And oft in still hours of ~ night, 
When earth is cradled 
Shall winged seraphs take thelr flight, ° 
Down from etherial realms of light, 
And clothed in spotless robes of white, 
Bring balm for human woe. 


But lids of morni: ing open. fast, 
And earthly p must be pass’d 

mm... night beans tn her sway 

ut hark! strike those golden strings, 

Ana broad-are blue with glory rings ; 
With pinions peda, & and wide, 
Upon a silver’d cloud they ride, 
To realms of endless day. 


The Eolian Harp. 


ta sounds are those, so sweet and clear 
m the breese, that greet the ear ? 
e hear the pay and then ’tis gone, 
We list again, tis heard anon. 


Come, gentle sephyr, kiss the string 
Of our sweet harp ; then shall it bring 
The swe = te or faint low tone 
We so much love-when all slone. 


We hear st in the breeze to sigh, 

How faint! now fainter, seems to die ; 
And then when soft winds blow, 
It seems with life at once to glow. 


Harp of the winds ! O breathe again, 
And soothe our heart with thy soft strain ; 
May thy sweet tones bid discord cease, 
pm See he the troubled soul to peace. 


of the winds ! no sound so sweet 
As , on earth the ear can greet ; 
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‘The sweetest ‘Music of the Spheres,” 
Is not like thine to mortal ears. 


Sweet Harp of Nature ! in our ear 

Breathe those sweet tones we love to hear ; 
The fall deep sound, the: dying note, 

How sweetly on the they float. 


Thy tones, sweet Harp, of Heaven remind, 
No discord there, but all refin’d ; 
One heart, one voice, one song above, 
The music sweet. tis all of love. 
(Journal and Advocate. 





THE FREE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


MR. KINGSLEY’S REPORT. 
[Concluded.] 

Report of the Select Committee of the Assembly on 
the Pétitions for the Amendment or Repeal of the 
Free School Law. : 

On the one hand, a majority of your committee 
have come to the conclusion that the law can be so 
amended as to remove the difficulties now in the way, 
and to the entire satisfaction of the people. On the 
other hand, the minority after giving the subject as 
careful and attentive a consideration as they can do, 
have not been able to acquiesce in this conclusion, and 
accordingly, must dissent therefrom. Believing as the 
majority does, that the law can be properly amended, 
they have prepared, and herewith submit, a bill for 
that a. Its provisions are brief, but such as they 
think calculated to remove all just grounds of com- 
plaint, and to restore our common schools to their for- 
mer high standing and prosperity, and, also, open and 
free to all. They have thought it their duty, in view 
of the overwhelming majority in favor of free schools, 
at the last election, to amend the law, rather than re- 
peal ; to cure its infirmities rather than to take away 
its existence. They do not pretend or imagine that, 
even with these amendments, it will be a perfect law ; 
but they cannot but think, that it will be greatly im- 
proved by them, that our people will be satisfied, and 
wait for time and experience, and future legislation 
to make such further amendments as may be found 


necessary. 

The main features of the amendments proposed by 
the majority of your committee, with the reasons for 
“ them, may be here briefly stat®d. 

Carrying out the principle laid down in the former 
part of this report, that the property of the State should 
pay for the common school] education of its children, 
and realizing the great inequality which now exists in 
the necessity tor raising so much from the districts, 
your committee have ed to raise an additional 
amount by direct taxation: were it possible, under the 
provisions of the Constitution, they would recommend 
that this be a State tax; as it is not, they have adopt- 
ed the next best plan, and propose to raise the addi- 
tiona] sum by direct taxation upon the respective coun- 
ties ; they accordingly provide, in the second section of 
their bill, that there shall be levied upen the counties 
a sum amounting to twice that received from the 
State, instead of an equal sum, as now, and the. same 
upon the towns as under the present law. They, also, 
provide, in section 10 of their bill, that the library mon- 
ey may be also applied for the support of teachers’ 
wages, if a majority of the legal voters of the district 
shall so direct. By & calculation based upon the pub- 
lic and other-moneys of the past year, and the current 
expenses for teachers’ wages, &c., during the same 
time, it is found that, if the public moneys are the 
same this year as that, and teachers’ wages, &c., also 
the same, the additional sum now proposed to be rais- 
ed on the counties, joined to the library money, will so 
nearly pay all the usual common school 
the year, as to leave but an average sum of three dol- 
lars to be raised in each district of the State—a sum 


expenses of 


really trifling and unimportant. But your committee 


are aware that, according to the present system of ap- 
portioning the public moneys among the several dis- 
tricts, if this additional sum which they propose, is 
faised, some districts will receive much more than 


} they may need, even to keep up a school during the 


whole year; while the poorer districts, those which 

most need help, will receive but a comparatively small 

pittance, and will languish under the burthens of taxa- 

tion, and, as @ necessary consequence, will gradually 

become extinct, or their schools useless. 

To prevent this consequence, your committee have 

proposed, in the fifth section of their bill, to introduce 

am entirely new system of apportionment, and one 

which they think will, at the first glance, commend it- 
self to the approbation of every one. By its provis- 

ions, two-fifths of the public money of the town, appli- 

cable to teachers’ wages, are to be equally divided 
among its several districts, and the remainder in pro- 

portion to the number of children in the districts at- 

tending school for four months or more during the 
preceding year. The advantages of this proposition 
are, that it will give a greater proportionate amount 
of money tothe smaller and poorer districts, and 
thereby lessen their burthens, while, at the same time, 
by dividing 2 certain share of the money, in a propor- 
tion based upon the number of scholars actually at- 
tending school, it will offer to parents and others an 
inducement to get all their children into their schools, 
as the more in actual attendance, the more the district 
receives of the bounty of the State. By this section, 
then, we aim to make a more perfect distribution of 
our public money, and to calla greater number into 
attendance as pupils in our common schools; results 
which should be desired by every one—which no one 
will oppose. 

Experience has shown that the present provision re- 
quiring schools to be kept: only four months in each 
year, is much too short; and your committee have 
therefore, after much thought and deliberation, conclu- 
ded to require that they shall be kept at least eight 
months in the year, or be debarred from a participa- 
tion in the public moneys. As this, however, might 
sometimes work injustice, they have given to the town 
superintendent authority to lessen this time, for a 
proper cause to be shown him. This provision, with 
its guard, the majority think a good one, and one 
which will have a beneficial effect; they therefore 
most cordially recommend it for your adoption. 

Another feature of their proposed bill,and one which 
not only the majority, but the minority of your com- 
mittee also, think an important and salutary one, is, 
that they propose to strike out the third and fifth sec- 
tions of the present free school act. We have before 
referred to these sections, as containing some of the 
most objectionable features of the present law, as they 
have put itin the power of a majority of each district 
to reduce the time their schools are kept toa very 
small one, and one much too limited for the best in- 
terests of their chiidren. But they have dene more 
than this ; their practical operation has sown dissen- 
sion and discord in many a district, where before were 
peace and harmony, and inflicted a wound upon the 
cause of popular education by estranging those who 
were formerly friends, which, under the most skilful 
management, it will take years to neal. Your com- 
wittee, thinking it better to entirely take this power 
from the vacillating opinions and views of a district 
meeting, have struck those sections from their propos- 
ed bill, and, as before remarked, fix the time by statute 
in which schools are to be kept, subject to necessary 
alteration by the town superintendent. 

The majority of your committee have proposed other 
amendments ; as, if schools are kept longer than eight 
months, that sny sum to be raised for the increased 

time, shall be collected by a rate bill; that each dis- 
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trict may direct how the fuel shall be procured, and 
how the teacher boarded; that the expenses of the 
districts shall not exceed a certain sum; with others, 
the necessity or object of which will be apparent 
without any explanation on our part, and we, there- 
fore, leave them without any further remark, respect- 
fully submitting them for the approval, or, at least, 
for the kind and favorable consideration of the House. 

In preparing these amendments, they have had 
much trouble and difficulty. The field is a new one, 
and it must remain for actual experiment to test the 
utility or the inutility of the bill they have framed.— 
That it will, if passed, be of benefit to our common 
schools, and harmonize the conflicting feelings now ex- 
isting, is their sincere belief, and they, accordingly, 
as sincerely desire that it may be adopted. 

It is with much diffidence and embarrassment that 
the minority of your committee has felt itself compell- 
ed to dissent from the conclusions of the majority. In 
doing 80, they are governed by a sincere desire to act 
only for the best interests of our common schools, and 
to restore them to their former high standing, their 
former usefulness, and their former position in the re- 
gards of our people. The subject is a delicate one; it 
is one of the utmost importance, and we would not 
rashly propose to go back, for the present, at least, to 
our former system. We, however, are constrained to 
think, that in the present crisis, no other course is oper 
before us ; that no other plan will satisfy our people, 
or remove the deep and all pervading feeling of hos- 
tility which exists against our present law; that 
amend it as we may, it will still be the system of 
which they so heartily disapprove now, of which, 
we fear, they would as heartily disapprove hereafter. 

It is beyond a doubt, that the people do disapprove 
of the details, at of the present law. Its opera- 
tion has had a ering and a blasting effect. Is it 
not, then, reasonable to believe, that, although the law 
be amended, and its more repulsive provisions stricken 
out, if it still retain any of its old features, it will, not- 
withstanding all its amendments, be unpopular with 
the people. We think that it is; and, thinking so, 
cannot turn a deaf ear to the thousands of petitioners, 
who have asked its unconditional repeal. They ask 
this, that they may return for the present, at least, to 
their old and well-tried system, well satisfied as they 
are, that it is not always well to change from a good 
and available plan to one untried andunknown. The 
free school system promised well; the name had in it 
a charm ; it was pleasant to the ear of the poor man ; 
it sounded musically to him as he thought of the bene- 
fits it would confer on his children: around him; the 
man of moderate means and the one of wealth were 
as charmed as he; all thought not of its possible evils, 
but they looked only at its probable benefits, and the 
good it had done in the crowded city; and the 
result was, that a majority, counting by its hundred 
and tens of thousands, spoke in favor of the law. A 
few months only, and the feeling is changed ; the poor 
man finds, as the law commences its workings, that 
his children are deprived even of a part ef their former 
privileges, for the school house door is now closed at 
times when it was opened before, and theie are stern 
feelings rising in the breast of the rich man against 
him, as one whose children he is obliged to educate 
by compulsion, which he is loth to do; the man of 
moderate wealth, the man of great wealth, and the 
one who has educated his own family according to the 
means with which he was blessed, now find their taxes 
increased, their poor neighbors educating their children 
upon the funds the law has wrung front them ; and 
they imbibe a stern prejudice against it in all its as- 
pects, provisions and features. The minority are con- 
strained to believe, that amend that law as we may, 
it will be looked upon with an unfavorable eye, 





and regarded by all with unconquerable feelings of 
aversion. 

But the minority of your committee leaving, for the 
present, their general objections to the proposed amend- 
ments, and to which they propose to again refer be- 
fore they conclude, have some serious objections to 
several of the particular amendments which are pro- 
posed in the bill submitted by the majority, and they 
wish, as briefly as may be, to refer to them. 

One of the sections of the bill so proposed, provides, 
that the library money may, in the discretion of the 
voters in the district, be applied for the payment of 
teachers’ wages. To this proposition, your minority 
can never agree. The library fund should be a sacred 
one, never to be diverted. It does not now, nor did 
it ever, belong to the Common School Fund ; and that 
fund has no right to it, more than it has to any other 
of the funds of the State: if given then, to that fund, as 
it practically is, under the provisions of this section, it 
is given without consideration, and to the destruction 
of one of the most valuable and important of all our 
common school interests. We do not claim that our 
library system is perfect ; or that it has, in all respects, 
worked according to the intentions of its originators ; 
but we do claim, in all sincerity, that it has done, and 
is doing, an incalculable amount of good, an amount 
not yet fully perceived, but which after years will 
more completely and satisfactorily aevelop. Who 
can estimate the value of the influence it exerts in 
giving our young men a taste for reading? Who can 
tell the amouat of its influence in forming the youthful 
mind? Who can now, or ever, sum up all its bene- 
fits? However convenient or proper, then, it might 
be in individual instances, to apply this fund to the 
support of common schools, (and such cases there are,) 
your minority cannot consent that it be diverted from 
its original purpose. The system is now defective ; 
granted; shall we then away with it? No! the 
defects are not inherent in the system itself; let us 
then remove and remedy these defects, but preserve 
the rest. 

Another feature of the proposed bill to which the 
minority cannot assent is the provision, that if schools 
are kept for a longer time than eight months in the 
year, the deficiency shail be raised, as formerly, by a 
rate-bill. This, in point of principle, though it may 
not be of great practical importance, your minority 
deem very objectionable. If there is anything in the 
free school principle, then this provision is wrong; if 
there is not, then there is no reason why we should 
not immediately return to the old rate-bill system, 
and no necessity for a free school law, or these great 
and extensive increases of taxation which the majority 
bill proposes. 

Another objectionable view of the case is, that the 
taxation proposed by the majority will be very une- 
qual. It may not be as unequal as now, for the greater 
part of that which the present law raises in the several 
districts will be levied on the county. But it must be 
obvious, that even to raise the tax in this manner great 
inequality of taxation mustensue. The relative num- 
ber of children and amount of taxable property in the 
several counties is very far from being uniform ; the 
same property is assessed at different rates in different 
counties, and most of all, under our present assesement 
laws, property owned in one county is frequently taxed 
in another. This is particularly the case in some of 
the interior counties ; the surplus property of men of 
wealth in several of these is invested in banks, rail- 
road stock, incorporated companies for mauufacturing 
purposes, &c., &c., in other counties than their own ; 
and however proper it may be, in ordinary cases, for 
that property to be taxed in the county in which it is 
invested, we think it would be unjust in a tax such as 
this bill proposes. If the property of the county is to 
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be taxed for the benefit of common schools therein, 
then all the property owned in the county should then 
be taxed, else great inequality and positive injustice 
must arise, in one county being deprived of its fair 
share of capital to the benefit of another. 

Indeed, the minority of your committee think that 
in the absence of power to provide for the support of 
our common schools by a State tax, there is no system 
of taxation that can be devised proposing to raise all 
the funds necessary by a direct tax aside from rate- 
bills, that can operate otherwise than in an unequal and 
unjust manner. 

There may be other objections to particular provis- 
ions in the proposed bill, but the minority, leaving 
them, will return to others of a more general char- 
acter. 

We think that, in theory at least, it is proposed to 
raise too much by general taxation. Upon this point 
the minority would speak with great diffidence, and 
all due regard for the opinions of those who think dif- 
ferently than we dq. But this isa question of vital 
consequence, and one to which we should all earnestly 
look. The State, as we have before affirmed, should 
provide the means for the common school education 
of all its children. The property of the State in a 
*¢ fair, just and equal proportion” according to the dif- 
ferent interests different persons may have in the sub- 
ject, or the more immediate or remote benefits they 
may derive, should be made to support our schools 
founded for the general good of all our children. The 
difficulty is to determine what is this “fair, just and 
equal proportion.” Upon this question the minority 
may well hesitate in giving an opinion, for it is one 
of great doubt, and, we had almost said, one impos- 
sible to answer. They however, cannot help recog- 
nizing the principle, that there are two classes of per- 
sons who are interested in our common schools: those 
who send to them and who are directly, and those 
who do not and who are but indirectly, interested in 
the subject. If this distinction is a correct one, then a 
result seems to follow, which is, that those who are 
directly interested should bear a greater proportion of 
the burthen than those who are but indirectly so, for 
the reason that while, like the others, as members of 
the State, they have an indirect interest ; as patrons of 
the schools, as parents of the pupils there being edu- 
cated, they have, in addition to that indirect interest, a 
direct one also. 

We, therefore, come to the conclusion, that while 
the property of the State should bear a proportionate 
share of the expense of our schools, those who send 
to them should also do the same; though this may 
not be an universal principle, or always a controll- 
mg one. 

This principle has been approved by others before 
us. In 1846, N.S. Benton, in his annual report to 
the Legislature as State Superintendent, uses the fol- 
lowing language: “The State will have discharged 
its duty, when means sufficiently ample are provided 
to sustain our educational institutions, without render- 
ing individual contributions either burdengome or vex- 
atious.” That in his opinion the State had already 
discharged this duty, is evident; for in a former part 
of the same report, after speaking of the law as it then 
was in this respect, and the bountiful provisions it had 
made, he concludes that “ by these beneficent provis- 

ions, the child of penury and the destitute orphan 
have been provided with ample means of instruction, 
and it now becomes a question of grave inquiry wheth- 
er this law is faithfully and benignly executed.” And 
we may here remark that the fact that these provisions 
were found, in too many cases, not to be “ faithfully 
and benigaly executed,” was one of the principal rea- 
sons why a resort to the free school system was first 


Another view of this subject is, that parents, if they 
are directly taxed for the support of their schools, 
will naturally feel more interested in them, than if all 
the money comes from a general tund to which they 
have contributed, it is true, but only in an indirect 
manner. It is their school ; they pay for it ; they haye 
a direct interest in it. This view is also sustained by 
others; Chancellor Kent, (Com. vol. 2, p. 196, n. a.) 
speaking of this subject says, “ Common school estab- 
lishments and education ought to rest in part upon lo- 
cal assessment, a.d to be sustained and enforced by 
law according to the New England policy. That 
which costs nothing, is lightly estimated, and people 
generally, will not take or feel much interest in com- 
mon schools, unless they are taxed for their support.” 
The Hon. John C. Spencer, also, in his annual report 
as State Superintendent in 1840, makes use of similar 
language, which we trust we shall be pardoned for 
quoting in extenso, as it is so clear, |ucid and directly 
to the purpose. He says, “ While public beneficence 
is bestowed in such a degree as to stimulate individual 
enterprize, it performs its proper office ; when it exr 
ceeds that limit, it tempts to reliance upon its aid, and 
necessarily relaxes the exertions of those who receive 
it. The spirit of our institutions is hostile to such de- 
pendence ; it requires that the citizens should exer- 
cise a constant vigilance over their own institutions, 
as the surest means of preserving them} A direct pe- 
cuniary contribution to the maintenance of schools 
identifies them with the feelings of the people, and se- 
cures their faithful and economical management. A 
reference to the free schools and other institutions of 
learning in England, which have been overloaded by 
endowments, will exhibit not only the jobbing pecula- 
tion which has perverted them from the noble objects 
for which they were designed, but will show that 
when the government and wealthy individuals have 
contributed the most, the people have done the least, 
either in money or effort ; and that, instead of being 
nurseries of education for the whole, they have been al- 
most exclusively appropriated to the benefit of the few. 
The consequence has been, that while some most ac- 
complished scholars have been produced, the education 
of the mass has been neglected. These schools were 
not of the people; they did not establish them, nor 
did they contribute to their support; and of course 
they regarded them as things in which they had little 
or no interest. 


“In the State of Connecticut, the large endowment 
of the public schools produced lassitude and neglect, 
and in many instances the funds were perverted to 
other purposes, to such an extent, that an entire change 
in the system became necessary. In the cities, where 
ihere are large numbers who would not be instructed 
at all, if free schools were not provided, the evil must 
be encountered, as being lees in degree than that of to- 
tal ignorance. But in country districts such des- 
titution rarely exists, and when it does, provision 
is made by law for gratuitous instruction in each par- 
ticular case.” 

To this quotation it is not necessary for us to add 
a word ; if it was true in 1840, it is equally so in 
1850. 

Again, another objection is, that the law is compul- 
sory; the money is collected by a peremptory tax ; 
no provision is made for the inhabitants of a district to 
exempt and pay for the education of a poor man’s fam- 
ily, living in their midst ; the strong arm of the law 
says they must do it. We grant, that to a certain éx- 
tent, the money should be raised as is proposed by this 
bill ; but we think that all of it should not be raised in 
this manner. Such is also the opinion of John A. 
Dix, who, in his report as State Superintendent, in 1838, 
used the following language: “ The common school 





vroposed and recommended to our people. 


system of this State has been carried to its present 
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high degree of excellence, principally by persuasien, 
by appeals to the interest of the inhabitants of school 
districts ; and it is believed that the improvements of 
which schools are susceptible, may be secured by a 
continuance of the same policy. To change a system 
of measures which has worked so well, for " 

ENACTMENTs, would be unwise ; nor is it deemed ad- 
visable to impose on the inhabitants of school districts 
any further burdens, unless the measure is accom- 
panied by an additional contribution of pecuniary aid.” 

The law is not only compulsory in its taxation, but 
it is also so in regard to the length of time during 
which our schools shall be taught. This is found a 
necessary provision in the proposed bill, and to the mi- 
nority, it speaks volumes against it. Under the old 
law, which required a four months school only, the av- 
erage throughout the State was one of eight months. 
A change is made, and a compulsory system is adopt- 
ed in place of*a voluntary one, and even with the 
amendments, which are to make way with and remove 
all objections, it is found necessary, from fear that the 
term will be shortened, to require, absolutely, that an 
eight months school shall be kept, or the public money 
will be withheld. Before, such a school was willingly 
kept. Does it not argue that “ there’s something rot- 
ten in Denmark,” some serious defect in a system 
which finds it necessary to prescribe a longer term 
than before? It seems to us that it does. Give the 
people such a law as they approve, and, our word 
for it, their own interest will prompt them to keep 
up their schools for a reasonable and proper length 
of time. 

Another objection we have against the bill, is the 
great increase of taxation which will result if it is pass- 
ed. Taking the amount the past year paid from the 
common echool fund, as an average amount for suc- 
ceeding years, and it will be seen that that sum being 
$285,000, the counties will raise twice that amount, 
that is, $570,000, and the towns the half of that being 
another $285,000 ; thus making the gross amount of 
town and county taxes each year, $885,000, being 

70,000 more than under the old law. Now, under 
the old law, the deficiency to be raised by taxation 
was raised by rate-bills, and the amount was willingly 
paid by those sending to school. This fact we all 
know ; the proposition is to raise it by a county tax. 
The minority has already given its opinion, that this 
will work unequally and unjustly ; they have now to 
add, that in their opinion, it will be met with the de- 
cided disapprobation of our tax-payers. Their peti- 
tions deo ten they complain of the great increase of 
taxes ; that the rea] estate of the Jand is already over- 
burthened ; that it will operate unequally and oppres- 
sively upon tenants, mortgagors, or purchasers by con- 
tracts of land ; that a poor man, owning a small farm, 
his own children educated already, will have to con- 
tribute to the education of the children of his wealthy 
neighbor ; all these and other complaints are made, 
= this minority cannot but think with some justice 


But we base an objection upon another ground 
still: admitting, as they may safely do, that, in the 
abstract, it were just to impose this additional tax, still 
it would be unwise and impolitic to do it, from the 
general disapprobation with which it would be regard- 
ed. It cannot be doubted that great opposition will 
be made to such a tax, and that the system.which re- 
quires it, will be viewed with a general distavor, and 
repugnance. If this is so, the law cannot have a 
good effect ; our common schools cannot prosper. To 
flourish, they must be established in the affections of 
our people; they must not be met with opposition, or 
ill-will, our districts must not be the arenas of person- 
al strife, and animosities ; for as surely as they are, so 
surely will the cause of popular education languish to 


decay; so surely will rank grass and weeds grow 
around our school-house doors, so surely will our com- 
mon school system be numbered “ among the things 
that were,” being wounded and killed by the lavish 
kindness ot its friends. From such a result may we 
be mercifully spared. 

Other objections throng to our minds, “thick as 
leaves in Vallambrosa,” but we forbear to mention 
them. Enough, it seems to us has been said, and we 
therefore leave this part of the snbject, with the re- 
mark that these reasons, have influenced us to think 
that the present law should be unconditionally repea)- 
led. To this conclusion we have come with great re- 
luctance ; but it is one from which our better convic- 
tions, our sincere desire for the prosperity of our com- 
mon schools, will not permit us to escape. If we err, 
it is not from the heart. 

But we are asked, Are you opposed to free schools ? 
Our answer is an emphatic negative. Our common 
schuols should and must be free; but we are not of 
opinion that the present law makes them so, however 
it may be named ; or rather, that the principle of the 
present law is no more a free school one, than was the 
principle of the former. Under each system, no one 
was excluded ; every one could then, as every one now, 
find an open door and a teacher to educate him. The 
only real difference in the two, (there being practically 
an apparent one, in the looseness of the exemption un- 
der the old system,) is that in the one, the money was 
raised by a rate-bill, in the other by a direct tax; in 
each instance the property of the district pays the 
amount, though in different proportions. Both, then, 
may be called free school systems, if we correctly un- 
derstand the term, and apply it to a system which pro- 
vides that a certain amount shall be raised by a tax, 
(and it must be immaterial upon what principle that 
tax is levied) aud then all children shall share in its 
benefits. 

But we opine that the free school system, as the 
people now understand it, as they understood it at 
the last election, means something different from this, 
that it means one which is sustained directly by the 
State, without any individual taxation whatever, 
except in a small degree, as we will presently mention. 
Such a system, the minority are desirous of having. 
At the present it may be an impossibility ; but “there’s 
a good time coming,” and, we hope, at a day not far 
distant, that a system like this will be ours. 

But for the present, the minority of your committee 
think that there is no other course for us to adopt, but 
to return to the old rate-bill system. They have en- 
deavored to examine the subject in all its bearings and 
aspects, and the more they look at it, the more are 
they convinced that this is the only available plan, the 
only one which can bring about the results we so ar- 
dently desire. 

The minority would not be understood, in any part 
of their argument, to take decisive grounds against 
the support of our common schools by the bounty of 
the State. But they do think, judging from the expe- 
rience of Connecticut, and for the additional reasons 
mentioned. in the extracts which we have just made, 
that it will never be wise to entirely dispense with the 
rate-bill system. We, as just mentioned, are in favor 
of a free school law, by which the State shall furnish 
all the means, except a very small portion, to be raised 
in a proper manner from those sending to school. But 
the minority also think it well not to from the rate- 
bill system to this, with too great rapidity. It should be 
a gradual change, and one for which the people will all 
be prepared ; which will not come upon them un- 
awares, but which is foreseen, expected, and desired. 
Through such a change we are now passing. By 
the provisions of our constitution the sum of $25,000 





is annually added to our common school fund ; from 
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the silent operations of this gradual increase, year 
after year the fund is enlarged, and year after year a 
greater sum is divided among our schools. In four 
years, one hundred thousand dollars are added to the 
fund ; the interest of that is divided among the towne, 
they raising a corresponding sum, and thus we find 
our capital, in effect, every fourth year increased $200,- 
000. Nor is this all; large quantities of land belong- 
ing to the State, and which have been totally unpro- 
ductive, are a part of ourcommon school fund. It.is 
a source of gratulation to every one, that these lands 
are now becoming productive, and will undoubtedly, 
in afew years, yield a large imerease, to be added to 
the productive capital of that fund. Especially is this 
the case, in respect to the lands in Essex, Hamilton, 
and other northern counties. With a commendable 
liberality, the State has lately made, and is even now 
making, appropriations for the improvement of that 
part of her possessions, the effect of which will be to im- 
prove those wild regions, and as a natural consequence; 
toinerease the value to a rising amount, of the 
lands there which she owns. Not only their nominal, 
but their actual value also, will be incteased, and 
large additions, from their sales, must be made to the 
common school fund. 2 . 

The effect of all this would be, that in a few years, 
from these and other sources, a fund will be raised, 
the annual income of which will be sufficient for the 
entire support of our common schools ; then they will 
be free indeed ; they will be so practically and truly ; 
unequal taxation will be unknown ; complaints will 
be merged into blessings, and we will have the best, 
yea, as, we have a had the very best system of 
common school education in the world. For that 
time, let us all devoutly hope ! 

But it may be said, that we are abandoning the po- 
sition taken, that the rate-bill should not be entirely 
laid aside. To this we answer, that from the gradual 
increase of this fund, our people will become habitua- 
ted to the free-school plan ; gradually, yet surely, it will 
take the place of the other; and thenif it works, as 
the same plan did in Connecticut, to diminish the in- 
fluence and beneficial effects of our schools, by di- 
minishing the interest of the people in them, a cor- 
rective may easily be applied, and the danger avoided. 

But your committee will bring their report, already 
too extended, toa close. They have endeavored to 
show the necessity and importance of a common 
school system, and the duty of the State to maintain 
it, by providing the necessary means for carrying it 
into operation; they have also attempted to show 
what the State has done in the discharge of this duty, 
and the reasons for the change made in the systsm ; 
they have tried to show, also, that the new system is 
an imperfect one, and requires material alteration, or 
to be repealed. The majority of your committee have 
proposed amendments,and give their reasons for them: 
the minority compelled to dissent,have given their rea- 
sons also,-and bring in a bill for the repeal of the law. 
Aware, also, that many are of the opinion, in view of 
the overwhelming majority in favor of the law, at our 
last eletcion, that we should not repeal it, but should 
pitas seth question oF e oe anda bill for - 
purpose having been itted to the house by one 
the caenihees tiie Livingston, (Mr. McLean,) the ini- 
ee ee against the same, think it 
proper to report it for the consideration of the House, 
with their own bill for repeal. In this manner, the 
whole question will be brought before the Committee of 
the Whole, and the merits of the different proposi- 
Wr Pon eye) or re-submit to the people, 
can have a fyll, and fair, and free discussion. 


The members of your committee deeply regret their 
inability; to do justice to the subjéct i to 
their charge. 


y are now compelled to make their 








report, for the shortness of the time left to the close of 
the session, forbids them to delay longer. In submit- 
ting thie report, they are painfully conscious of its 
many imperfections, the crude, unpolished, and indi- 
gested manner in which it is written. As it is, how- 
ever, they submit it to the House for ite indulgent and 
favorable consideration. ; 

Let what will be the action of this Legislature in re- 
gard to this momentous question, your committee ear- 
nestly hope that it will be for the benefit of our common 
schools ; that, by us, their interests may be protected 
and nourished, their prosperity increased, and their 
means of usefulness enlarged and extended; that 
whatever system be finally adopted, will be one loved of 
the people ; a system whose roots will enter deeply 
into the hearts and affection of our people, whose kindly 
shade will extend over all the State, its grateful protec- 
tion and shelter ; thea will we all pray: 

“ Lord, ever let it flourish; Lord, ever keep its 
verdure green |” 


C. Rosinson, H. Brewer, Chairman, 


Joun OVERHISER, Lewis KINnGsLey, 
Bens. J. Cow.es, Davi Siu, 
T. O. Bissor, Minority. 
Ina E. Inise, 

Majority. 





Universal Education Indispensable to the Pre- 
servation of a Republican Government. 
Extracts from an address delivered before the Public Schools 


of New Orleans, on the 22nd of Feb last, by Joun A. 
Suaw, city Superintendent of Public Schools. 


The illustrious man, whose birth this day commem- 
orates, never uttered a more important truth, than 
when just before the close of his public life, he address- 
ed his countrymen as follows: ‘Ot all the dispositions 
and habits,’ said he, ‘which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, 
who should labor to subvert these great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, these firmest . props of the duties of 
men and citizens. The mere politician equally with 
the pious man, ought to respeet and cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connections with pri- 
vate and public felicity. * * * And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion.’ A few words after the 
expression of these noble sentiments, he adds the in- 
junction which is no less worthy of the man, ‘promote 
then as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion it should be enlightened. 

How appropriately is the birth-day of one observed 
as a public school anniversary, who, not content with 
having rendered to his country unequalled services, 
both in the field and in the council, was anxious for 
its welfare in all coming time ; and, in his parting 
legacy, enjoined on his fellow citizens the memorable 
precept, ‘promote then as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 


And can it be believed, that a large portion of the 
American people have been deaf to this precept? 
That, in several of the states, no efficient school sys- 
tem has yet been established, and that but few of them 
seem to be awakened to the importance of public in- 
struction? In some parts ot the conntry it is a com- 
mon opinion, that the public school is for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the poor, of those only who have not 
the means of obtaining instruction elsewhere. In any 
community, where this erfoneous opinion prevails, the 
public school will soon become, if net already such, an 
unfit means for training up the children of any one— 
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of the poor, no less than of the rich. I[t is all buta 
self-evident truth, that the public school, supported at 
the public expense, for the education ot all who choose 
to resort to it, is an essential appendage of a free gov- 
ernment. With what propriety can we call on a peo- 
ple to exercise the power of sovereignty, unless they 
are an enlightened people? “How often have we heard 
the candidate for popular favor descant on the sover- 
eignty of the people, and take care to inform his audi- 
tory, that the people are the source. of all power? 
And so they are ; but how many, who remind them of 
this cardinal truth, advocate such a system of public 
instruction,as would best qualify them for discharging 
the duties of their important trust? How many of 
them reflect that the number of voters in their respect - 
ive districts, who are unable to read and write the vote 
they give, is often larger than the majority which elects 
them? That even the majority of the chief magis- 
trate of the Union, is often smaller than the number 
of voters who cannot read and write ? 

We republicans sometimes express our astonishment, 
that our transatlantic brethren shou'd be content to 
have for legislators and sovereigns, those whose only 
title to the high distinction is, that they belong to cer- 
tain families; ae we are unable to perceive how the 
fact of being the son or daughter of a particular person 
fits one for so high a trust. But how much have we 
to boast of, when we leave it to mere accident, whe- 
ther or not our sovereign, the sovereign people, shall 
enjoy even the most limited means of instruction ? 
The absurdity of putting the property and lives, and 
every interest that a man holds dear, at the command 
of the community, without adopting any measures to 
qualify that community for the discharge ot their high 
duties, is too apparent for argument. The simple fact 
then, that there is among us no legislator or magis- 
trate, except such as the people depute from their 
ranks, leads at once to the inference that the people 
must be well informed, else they can neither select fit 
men for their rulers, nor judge of their measures. 

It is evident that the Public School is the enly effi- 
cient means of enlightening a whote people—the pub- 
lic school, liberally sustained by the whole communi- 
ty, and for the benefit of the whole community. As 
every man feels it his duty to support our free institu- 
tions of. government, even at the sacrifice of his life, 
so should he sustain with his funds, his patronage, and 
his council the Public School, the necessary append- 
age of a free government, and without which it cannot 
exist in its purity. Universal suffrage without univer- 
sal education is but a weapon in the hands ofa mad- 
man, 

But conclusive as is the reason assigned by the Fa- 
ther of his country, for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, that public opinion should be enhghtened in pro- 
portion asthe structure of a government gives force 
to it—conclusive as is this reason, for extending |ib- 
erally to all the means of early instruction, there are 
many others which show its necessity. Cap it be sup- 
posed that the all-wise Creator would have endued his 
creatures of the human race, with intellectual and 
moral powers, capable of unlimited cultivation, if, in 
multitudes, the vital energies of the soul were never to 
be awakened and aroused to action? He would rather 
have given them humbler faculties, faculties fitted to 
their sphere, had that sphere been an unceasing round 
of mere bodily toil and animal gratification. But it is 
not the decree of Providence that the more ignorant a 
man is, the more valuable. his services. It is, on the 
contrary, a well established truth of political economy, 
that the labor of an educated community is much more 
productive, than that of an ignorant one. 

He, who has made all nations of one blood, has en- 
stamped on every soul the impreas of immortality, has 
made every man after his own similitude, and has 








thereby signified his will that the intellectual and mor- 
al powers of every one should be developed, and train- 
ed to his service. Although it is lamentably true, that 
an intelligent mind does not always estimate aright 
its relation to the Father of spirits, and the duties 
which it owes him ; itis nevertheless tru, that knowl- 
edge sheds light on the path of duty, while igno- 
rance shrouds it in darkness. If you believe that man 
possesses powers which elevate him above the brute 
creation, if you believe him capable of higher enjoy- 
ments and nobler aspirations than the mere animal 
race, you cannot fail to perceive, for a similar reason, 
the immense advantages possessed by the enlightened 
man over his ignorant brethren. A mind trained to 
the use of his reasoning powers capnot but sometimes 
look beyond this finite state, and reflect on its immor- 
tal destiny. As in the divine economy light first shone, 
and chaos was then reduced to order, so the light of 
intelligence must preeede the regulation of man’s ac- 
tive powers. Knowledge not only points out the path 
of duty, but precents motives for proceeding in it: for 
the enlightened mind cannot fail to perceive, that a 
transgression of the laws of moral order, leads to mis- 
ery. He, whose powers of reflection have been disci- 
plined, till he is capable of perceiving the relation of 
cause and effect in the common incidents of life, has 
a restraint placed on those inclinations that would mis- 
lead him ; for he sees, that in yielding, he but plunges 
into wretchedness and despair. Knowledge is the an- 
tidote of vice and crime, not only by showing the terri- 
ble results of transgression but by affording positive 
enjoyments which, refine and elevate the affections. 
By offering to ite possessor resources within his own 
breast it guards him from the debasing pleasures of the 
sensual and the grovelling. Instend of resorting to the 
low haunts of dissipation for mere animal excitement, 
it will be his pleasure to converse frequently, through 
the printed page, with the wise and great of past ages 
and of distant lands. He ean drink in the poet’s in- 
spiration. He can rove with him through fairer scenes 
than mortal eye has yet beheld. 

Imagine a whole people, educated and trained as 
every community might be and ought to be, and, as I 
trust, at some day wiil be—and what a different scene 
from anything we now behold. Give all men culti- 
vated minds, and what are called the goods of fortune 
would be much more equally distributed than at pres- 
ent; for there would be much more equality in the 
means of obtaining and guarding them. Would yoa 
bring all men to a realization of equal rights and equal 
advantages? It is not to be effected by a system of 
general plunder, by taking from the rich and giving to 
the poor—as the agrarian would tell you; nor by a 
community of goods—as the socialist would say. - Pre- 
sent all men with equak means of education, of such 
an intellectual and moral training, as the pnociples of 
republicanism, and the dictates of Christian ‘benevo- 
lence require, and the work is done ; is done—not by 
putting down one and raising up another, but by rais- 
ing up every one and putting down no one. 

Among savages and barbarians, physical strength 
and courage are the titles to exclusive favors. In a 
community but partially enlightened, wealth and sta- 
tion excite the admiration and envy of the multitude. 
In a truly enlightened, in a Christianized community, 
intellectual power joined to moral worth will lead to 
distinction, so far aa distinction shall exist ; for when- 
ever man shall truly feel that others are indeed his breth- 
ren when the strife shall be, not how one shall rise above 
another, but who shall confer the most good on those 
about him, then the petty and artificial differences 
which now keep the world in commotion, will pass 
away, es the birds of night. shun the dawn. 

henever an efficient system of public instruction 
shall have trained up a community, feeling the full 
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power of the precept, ‘thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ and of another like command, ‘honor all 
men’—every member of that community will enjoy, 
in omy : extent, oy qamnen bounties € bing 
dence, the blessings of civi religious liberty, 
the pleasures of social intercourse, and the happi- 
ness of home. And is it too much to anticipate such 
prions results? No longer than man continues to 

the slave of ignorance, selfishness, and vice. De- 
liver him from mental and moral darkpess—and no- 
thing but a free system of public instruction can 
effect this for a whole people—and you enable him 
to see his relation both to this world and that which 


though the storms of adversity may reach him, they 
cannot overcome him. You make him feel with ex- 
ultation, that all men are his brethren, God his fa- 
ther, and Heaven his eternal home. It is not our 
destiny to behold the glory of that day ; but those 
agencies, are now putting forth their resistless pow- 
er, both here and elsewhere, which will sooner or la- 
ter effect the mighty revolution. 


Change wide and deep, and silently performed, 

This land shall witness ; and as days roll on, 

Earth’s universal frame shall feel the effect ; 

Even till the smallest habitable rock, 

Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 

Of humanized society ; and bloom 

With civil arts, that send their fragrance forth, 

A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 

Expect these mighty issues, from the pains, 

And faithful care of unambitious schools, 

Instructing simple childhood’s ready ear, 

Thence look for these magnificent results. ‘ 
‘Worpsworrs. 


These beautiful lines of the British bard, which 
are far more applicable to our native land, than to 
their author, truthfully set forth 
one of the most effective agencies that will introduce 
the blessedness of future times, long since predicted 
by the Hebrew prophet. For the time will surely 
come, when the wilderness shall blossom as the rose, 
when the soli oe shall be made glad, when 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, and 
men shall learn war no more. 

And can this country prove recreant to the great 
work of the world’s regeneration, in which she is 
evidently called to take the lead? Not if she re- 
gards the advice of him, whom this day commemo- 
rates, ‘promote, then, as an object of primary im- 

rtance, institutions for the general diffusion of 

wledge.’ Not if she listens to his warning voice 
when uttering the solemn declaration, ‘it is of infi- 
nite moment, that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness; that you 
should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immoveable 
attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think 
and speak of it as the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity; watching for its preserva- 
tion with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a icion that it can, in 
any event, be abandoned ; and indignantly frown- 
ing upon the first dawning of Mt ee attempt to alien- 
ate one portion of our country from the rest, or 
to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts.’ He saw that the pe ity of 
our federal union was the hope of the world, and he 
would not believe, and neither will we believe, that 
it can be endangered. Our country one and indi- 
visible, will perform her part in the social advance- 
ment of man. 

No doubt some of these views will be as 


Providence will not fail. The Saviour of the world 
has not been on earth in vain. Generations will 
yet arise, which will behold the clear effulgence 
of that day, of which we scarcely now discern the 
dawn. The human race is yet in the infancy of its 
being ; and when we compare its present state with 
what it was two thousand years ago, we feel the full- 
est assurance that it will yet be transformed to the 
i of Him who created us. The Christian reli- 
gion contains within itself the life-giving principle, 
which will one day give life to the world. Igno- 
rance, and crime, and want, and misery will retire 
before it. Literature, science, and art, imbued with 
its spirit, will no longer be the heritage of the few. 
The blessings of competence, peaee, — rights, ac- 
tive benevolence, fraternal love, and a hope full of 
immortality, will be as wide-spread as our race; for 
He who has commenced the work will in his own 
good time accomplish it. 
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(> We would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Cornell’s Globes in another column. 
These Globes are constructed ina different manner 
from any other kind heretofore in use, and are partic- 
ularly adapted to the use of beginners. It performs 
all the problems of the common Globe, and familiarly 
illustrates some important points which they do not. 
It revolves on a stationary axis,so placed that the 
equator always forms an angle of 23 deg. 28 min. 
with the plane of the Ecliptic. The horizon is rep- 
resented by a metallic circle, which surrounds the 
Globe, dividing it into two equal parte, showing day 
and night. The plane of the Eclipic is shown on this 
circle, and is always in its proper position. On the 
stand which supports the Globe is a Calender, to 
which an Index points, showing the relative positions 
of the Earth and Sun on any day in the year. The 
declination of the Sun at any time, is also shown. 
The length of days and nights at any time of year, or 
in any latitude, can be seen at a glance, also the cause 
of the long days of summer, and the long nights of 
winter within the Arctic Circles. The Globe is sim- 
ple in construction, and not liable to get out of order. 

The Boards of Education in Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, have pronounced it the best Globe 
in use. It needs only to be seen to be appreciated. 
No Schoo] Room should be without it. 





FREE SCHOOL STATE CONVENTION. 

It will be perceived from the following notice that 
a State Convention of the friends of Untversa Ep- 
UcaTIoN and Free Scuoots, is to be held at Syracuse 
on Wepnespay, the TWELFTH DAY OF JUNE, 
inst., at ten o’clock, A. M. 

We trust every county, town, and assembly district 
in the State, may be fully represented in this body: 
and that, where there has been no opportunity for the 
selection of delegates, such of the friends of the cause 
as feel an interest in the concentration and diffusion 





the speculations of a visionary. But the decrees of 
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of public sentiment on this important subject, will at- 
tend the convention. Its proceedings, deliberations, 
and discussions will, undoubtedly, be in a high degree 
interesting ; and an opportunity will be afforded of ef- 
fecting such an orgauization es may be found most ef- 
ficient for the accomplishment of the great object in 
view—the final settlement of the Princrrte of Free 
Scuooxs. 


FREE SCHOOL STATE CONVENTION. 
To the People of New-York: 


The question whether the state of New-York, shall, 
or shall not, have Free Scnoots, is to be decided at 
the polls in November next. It is a question of great 
moment. Its decision involves vast results. It will 
affect to an extent not fully appreciated, the physical 
intellectual,social and moral interests of the State. In 
a word, the Empire State is to be dishonored, or to be 
elevated, by that vote. 

This question must be discussed. Organization is 


indispensable. We therefore join in the call for a y 


STATE CONVENTION of the friends of Free 
Schools, to be held on WEDNESDAY, THE 12th 
DAY OF JUNE NEXT, at 10, A. M. We invite 
the opponents of Free Schools to present their views 
of the question in debate. 

Invitations will be extended to quite a number of 
the most able and distinguished friends of universal 
education, in this and other States. 

We respectfully ask of every editor of a newspaper 
in this State, at least one early insertion of this call, 
and such notice as he shall deem fitting. 

A. H. Hovey, Wm. Jackson, 

Daniel Pratt, Amos Wescott, 

Dudley P. Phelps, John W. Barker, 

Charles B. Sedgwick, Charles A. Wheaton, 

John Mc Carthy, Joseph A. Allen, 

Wm. H. Hoyt, Q. A. Johnson, 

John W. Jones, Lewis J. Gillet, 

P. Montgomery, George G Kellogg, 

Daniel Mc Dougal, James Johonnot, 

J. M. Winchell, F. C, Pomeroy, 


P. H. Agan, Charles P. Williston, 
S. F. Smith, C. B. Scott, 
R. H. Gardiner, W. L. Crandal. 


Syracuse, May 17th, 1850. Committee. 





Sectairan Hostility to Free Schools. 

We lay betore our readers the following letter of 
the State Superintendent on the sabject of sectarian 
religious education in our Common Schools, in answer 
to a communication addressed to him by the Rev. A. 
T. Youne, of Warsaw, Wyoming Co. ; together with 
the comments of the ““Vew York Freeman’s Journal 
and Catholic Register?’ the recognized organ of the 
Roman Catholics of that city—to all of which we in- 
vite the candid and dispassionate attention of every 
friend of Common School Education.” 

It will be recollected that during the discussion of the 
Free School question last year, the same paper took 
open and avowed grounds of hostility to the present 
law ; and its editor now avows his determination to op- 
pose the law during the present campaign, to the full 
extent of his power and influence. How far such op- 
position will prove successful, especially if sustained by 
a large portion of our Protestant brethren, remains to 


to place our readers in full possession of ali the facts 
of the case, and to apprise them of the formidable 
element of opposition thus likely to be brought into 
the field against the adoption of the Free School sya- 
tem—reserving all comment on this important move- 
ment to a succeeding number. 


Secrerary’s Orrice, Derart. Com. Scuoots. : 
AuBany, Feb. 25, 1850. 


Deax Sir :—Your communication of the 22d inst., 
requesting my interest in support of a petition for- 
warded to the Legis!ature asking an exemption from 
taxation ander the Free School law, on the part of 
the supporters of Parochial Schools, or a specific ap- 
portionment of public money to such Schools, has 
been duly received and carefully considered. In that 
communication you state, as the basis of the applica- 
tion for special legislation in behalf of those you rep- 
resent, that the State plan of Common School educa- 
tion is regarded by the Presbyterian congregation in 
‘our town as “ incompetent to secure that moral traia- 
ing of their ehildrenwhich is indispensable to a proper 
direction and use of the intellectual faculties” —that they 
have accordingly established “a parochial school, to 
be instructed by such teachers only as profess religion, 
with the further regulation that the precepts and doc- 
trinesof religion shall be incorporated into the system of 
daily instruction”—that in the progress of your school, 
you “ find that evangelical rehgious truth sanctifies ed- 
ucation as well as all other things with which it is 
connected”—and that your “ children have made more 
rapid and effective progress in intellectual attainments 
than formerly ; but that the Free School law passed 
by the last Legis!ature has invaded your sanctuary, 
and, you fear, is about to thwart your purposes. You 
also allege, ‘* that teachers are, and will be employed 
in the Common Schools, whose influence is opposed 
to religion, and who, though externally moral, care 
nothing for the Bible, nor the religion it reveals, and 
which sentiments will affect the scholars, though 
they might not be openly proclaimed. 

No individual can be more deeply impressed with a 
conviction of the importance of a thorough Christian ed- 
cation than myself; and I have uniformly endeavored, 
in my official capacity as Superintendent of Common 
Schools, to inculcate a strict regard on the part of offi- 
cers and teachers of our Common Schools, to this fun- 
dimental principle. No teacher, with my consent, 
either has been, or can be, permitted to remain in 
charge of any school, “whose influence is opposed to 
the Christian rehgion,” or whose moral character and 
deportment is inconsistent with its requirements. 

And you will permit me, with all due respect to the 
position you occupy as one of the ministers of that re- 
oo to say that so far as my knowledge and means 
of observation extend, the charges preferred by you 
that such teachers are and will be employed in the 
Common Schools, and that “ the State plan of Common 
School education is incompetent tr secure that moral 
training of our children which is indispensable to a 
proper direction and use of the intellectual faculties,” 
are wholly unfounded and unjost, not only to the great 
body of Common School teachers in the State, but to 
the liberal and enlightened system of popular education 
provided by the Legislature, and adopted and sanc- 
tioned by an overwhelming majority of the people. 
Taken asa class, 1 know no body of our fellow ci'i- 
zens, of equal numbers, more intelligent, virtuous, 
moral, and I may add Christian, than the teachers of 
our Common Schools. 

When, however, you ask that the State, in the dis- 
pensation of its fands, and the requisition of its laws, 
shall discriminate between one religious denomination 





be seen. We have deemed it our duty, at all events, 


or class of Christians and others, and either exempt 
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the former from. their share of the general burthen 
borne by the rest of the community, or bestow upon 
them special privileges not accorded to other denomi- 
netions, you seek that which is utterly at variance with 
the whole tenor and spirit of our republican instiw- 
tions, and which, in the case of any other religious de- 
nomination, you would, 1 am very sure, reprobate as 
unequal and unjust. Shall the great body of the Ro- 
man Catholics in the State be exempted from their 
general share of the tax for the support of public free 
schools, and the money raised upon the residue of the 
taxable property of the State be paid over to teachers 
employed by their respective churches, whose duty it 
shall be to “ incorporate into their system of daily in- 
struction” the peculiar tenets of their religious faith ? 
the same rule be applied to the numerous other 
Christian Churches without the pale of what you, and 
those you represent, conceive to be ‘‘ evangelical re- 
ligious truth?” _ If not, what standard of Christianity 
shall the State, in its political capacity, recognize and 
adopt? Isit not perfectly manifest to every unpreju- 
diced mind, that the State, as such, can make ne dis- 
tinctions on the ground of religious belief: that its 
beneficence must. be equal and impartial: and that 
while it may legitimately exclude from the institutions 
of learning under its control every species of immo- 
rality, licentiousness, profanity, or vice, it can neither 
require nor sanction—much less specially provide tor 
and encourage—the inculcation of the peculiar tenets 
7 og particular denomination of professing Chris- 
2 
The great leading truths of Christianity—those 
which are common to all, and based upon the univer- 
sal consent of the great and the good,in every age 
and every clime—those which may be deduced from 
the simple and faithful perusal of that inspired vol- 
ume, which is the Great Charter of our faith, and 
should be the guide of our lives—these religious doc- 
trines, and these alone,can be permitted to form a 
ion of the daily instruction of our Common 
Schools: and I trust that the time may never come 
when these elementary institutions for the universal 
diffusion of knowledge and virtue shall be converted 
iato seminaries for the inculcation and perpetuation of 
sectarian dogmas, of whatever church or creed. 
Afier this plain and free exhibition of my views in 
regard to the subject matter of your correspondence, 
it will be unnecessary for me to add, that I cannot, 
consistently with my convictions of public duty, in 
any way co-operate in the views and efforts of the 
prckiodrte for special and exclusive legislation in their 
half. When a similar petition was prepared and 
strongly urged some eight years since, in behalf of the 
Roman Catholic religious denomination of the city of 
New York, the Legislature, upon mature consideration, 
deemed it proper to deny the prayer of the petition- 
ers, mainly upon the grounds I have herein taken ; 
and I am unable to perceive any difference in princi- 
ple, in the petition then preferred, and that in behalf of 
which you now invoke my interest and influence. I am 
vonvinced that you, aad those you represent, fully con- 
curred in the disposition of these petitions by the Leg- 
islature ; and that both you and they are ready to re- 
cognise the binding efficacy of the Divine injunction 
—** Whatsoever ye would that others should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
.CurisTopueR Morean, 
Sup’t. Common Schools. 
Rev. A. T. Young, Warsaw. 


Frem the New York z 
ew Yor —— ue and Catholic Reg- 

The satire of Mr. Morgan in recalling to the minds 
of the Presbyterians their outcry against the Catholics 





of this city, on account of the most righteous efforts 
of the latter to obtain relief from an illegal tax for 
infidel schools, is very good as an argument ad homi- 
nem, but it does not touch the root of the matter. 
No! The Presbyterians ought indeed to smite on 
their breasts, and to do penance, for not having helped 
the Catholics to effect a juster method of public educa- 
tion tor all parties at that time ; but that they, in prac- 
tical obedience to the declaration of their then cham- 
pion, Dr. Spring of thie city, preferred infidelity for 
their ownchildren to the painful sight of seeing Cath- ; 
olics teaching their religion to their own children in 
public schools, and helped forward the present Godless 
arrangement isno kind of argument why they should 
not now see the error of their former course, and seek 
to’bring about a better system. : 

Mr. Morgan is impartial in his views as affecting 
the various denominations of Christians in the State 
—that is, he, the Superintendent of the Common 
Schools of this State, avows hardily his hatred and 
opposition to the creed of every party, or society pro- 
fessing to be the Christian Church, or to hold and pro- 
pagate a creed or a catechism. He favors no party— 
except the infidels. He trusts“ the time may neyer 
come when these elementary institutions for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge and virtue shall be convetted into 
seminaries for the INCULCATION AND PERPETUATION 
OF SECTARIAN DOGMAs OF WHATEVER CHURCH OR 
CREED !” 

But though the perpetuation of the dogmas of any 
particular Church shocks the liberality of the Super- 
intendent of State education, he has nevertheless a 
religion to teach our children, he has. He goes for 
such “ great leading truths of Christianity” as “are 
common to all, and based on the universal consent of 
the great and the good in every age and in every 
clime !” of course Jews, Turkg, and Pagans, Catholics, 
Greeks, and the ten thousand sects of Protestants— 
he, Mr. Morgan, being the judge of who among them 
are “‘the great and the good.” 

We thought that all sensible men had become 
aware that there are no such “ common” doctrines, 
no such consent. That these great sounding words 
when analysed evaporate, and that among Bible read- 
ers as among others, where there is not an authorita- 
tive teacher, there are as many opinions as there are 
men. We sympathise with Mr. Young, who, if we 
are not in error, is an old classmate of ours in College, 
and a well-meaning and honest man. If his Pres- 
byterian brethren are half as sincere. they will help to 
erush the new School. law, whieh if not crushed, will 
bring on the future generation in its turn an utter 
prostration of common morality, common decency 
and civilization. We deeply regret to see Mr. Mor- 
gan making a hobby of this dangerous innovation, 
and we have no sympathy with those Catholics who 
see in him nothing but a friend because his professions 
are so friendly—“the kisses of an enemy are ever de- 
eeitful.” 





SYBILLINE LEAVES FROM OUR COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK.—No. I. 


* Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


THE VEILED TRAVELLERS. 

“ Whitlock, a contemporary of Milton, speaking in 
his “Historical Sketch” of the author of “ Puradise 
Lost,” designates him as “‘a certain blind man, named 
Ailton, Latin Secretary to the Parliament.” _Mo- 
litre, the player, acted his own Pourcengnae,as Shik- 
speare, the buffoon, personated his own Falstaff. The 


author of Tartufe, the comrade of poor Mondorge, 
changed his illustrious name of {Poquelin tor, the 
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humble name of Moliere, that he might not disgrace 
his father, the Upholsterer. Thus the veiled travellers, 
who come from time to time and seat themeelves at 
our table, are treated by us merely as common guests ; 
we know not their immortal nature until the day of 


their disappearance. On quitting this world they be- 


MILTOR’S ANTICIPATION OF THE NEW WORLD AND 
ITs GREATNESS. 

“TIT seem to overlook, as from the top of a hill, « 
great extent of sea and land. Spectators crowd around : 
their unknown faces betray thoughts similar to my 
own. * * * Surrounded by this multitude, I ima- 


come transfigured, and say to us a8 the messenger of | gine that, from the pillars of Hercules to the extremity 


Heaven did to Tobias :—*“ I am one of the séven who 
go in and out before the glory of the Holy One.” 

These divinities, who are not recognized by man- 
kind in their transitory passage through the world, are 
nevertheless recognizable to each other. Milton saw 
the glory of the bard of Avon.. Michael Angelo, sur- 
veymg the fate and the genius of Dante, exclaims: 
* For his bitter exile, with his virtue, I would give all 
the enjoyments of the world.” Tasso celebrated 
Camoens when the author of the Lusiad was yet almost 
unknown, and proclaimed ‘his renown before his name 
was re-echoed by fame, with her hundred tongues. 
Can anything be more beautiful than the association of 
illustrious equals, revealing themselves to one another, 
as it were, by signs, exchanging salutations, and 
conversing together in a language intelligible to them- 
selves alone ?”——Chateaubriand. 


ANCIENT TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 
‘* With the ancients and not less with the elder dra- 
matists of England and France, both tragefly and 
comedy were considered as kinds of Poetry. They 
neither sought in comedy to make us laugh merely, 
much legs to make us laugh by wry faces, accidents 
of jargon, slang phrase forthe day,or the clothing 
of common-place morals drawn from the shops and 
mechanical employments of their characters; nor did 
they condescend in tragedy to wheedle away the ap- 
plause of the spectators, by representing before them 
fac similes of their own mean selves, in all their exist- 
ing meanness, or to work on their sluggish sympathies 
by a pathos, not a whit more respectable than the 
maudlin tears of drunkenness. Their tragic scenes 
were meant to affect us, indeed, but within the bounds 
of pleasure, and in unigon with the activity both of our 
imaginations and understanding. They wished to 
transport the mind to a sense of its possible great- 
ness, and to implant the germs of that greatness dur- 
ing the temporary oblivion of the worthless “ things 
we are,” and of the peculiar state in which each man 
happens to be : suspending our individual recellec- 
tions and lulling them to sleep among the music of 
nobler thoughts.” —Coleridge. 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 

“ The religious sentiment is so nearly universal, that 
the individual who disavows it, seems by that very dis- 
avowal, to announce the absence of one of those great 
Constituent morai elements, necessary to a full as- 
surance, in the minds of others, that he is really of the 
same nature with themselves, and necessary, therefore, 


and confidence.” —O, L 


of the earth, I behold all nations recovering the liberty 
from which they had been so long exiled; I fancy that 
I see my countrymen conveying to other lands a plant 
of a superior quality and of a nobler growth, than that 
which Triptolemus carried with him from region to 
region; they are sowing the benefits of civilization and 
freedom among cities, and kingdoms, and nations. 
Perhaps f shall, not unknown, approach the concourse : 
pethaps I shall be loved by it, when it istold that lam 
the man who engaged in single combat with the proud 
champion of Despotism.”— Milton's Defensio Secun- 
da. — 
UNBELIEF. 

“ We are unbelieving because we stop at the surface 
of the matter ; dig deeper, and you will find Heaven.” 
—Chateaubriand. 


OBJECTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


‘“* By wholesome laws to embank the Sov’reign power : 
To deepen by restraint and by prevention, 
Of lawless will to amass and guide the flood 
In ita majestic channel, is man’s task 
And the true patriot’s glory: in all else 
Men safelier trust to Heaven, than to themselves 
When least themselves; even in those whirling crowds, 
Where folly is contagious, and too oft 
Even wise men leave their better sense at home, 
To chide and wonder at them when returned.” 
—— Coleridge. 
FRUITLESS SORROW. 
“Weep no more, lady, weep no more— 
Thy sorrow is in vain; 
For violets plucked, the sweetest Senibl 
Will ne’er make grow again.” 
Beaumont & Fletcher. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ACCORDANCE WITH REASON, 

“ The scheme'of Christianity, though not discovera- 
ble by human eyes or Reason, is yet in accordance with 
it—link follows link by necessary consequence: Relig- 
ion passes out of the ken of Reason, only when Reason 
has reached the horizon of its own, and Faith is then 
but its contineation, even as the day softens into the 
soft twilight, and twilight, hushed and breathless, steals 
into darkness,. It is Night! sacred Night! the up- 
raised eye views only the starry Heaven which mani- 
fests itself alone ; and the outward beholding is fired 
on the sparks twinkling in the awful depth, though 
suns of other worlds, only to preserve the soul steady 
and collected in its pure acts of inward adoration to 
the great I AM, and to the filial word that re-affirm- 
eth it from eternity to eternity, whese choral echo is 
the priveree.r-Coleridge,. 
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‘What is that sea of intelligence ‘a single drop of 
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which, contained within matter, is sufficiently powerful 
to comprehend the motion of the spheres, and to inves- 
tigate the nature of God ?”—Chateaubriand. 


“ Had Napoleon escaped his gaolers and fled to the 
United States, his very looks fixed on the ocean, would 
have sufficed to have disturbed the nations of the old 
world. His mere presence on the American shores of 
the Atlantic would have compelled Europe to have en- 
camped on the opposite side.”—Chateaubriand. 


** There is room enough in ‘ human life’ to crowd 
almost every art and science into it. If we pass ‘no 
day without a line,’ visit no place without the company 
of a book, we may with ease fill libraries, or empty 
them of their contents. Those who complain of the 
shortness of life, let it slide by them without wishing 
to seize and make the most of its golden moments.-— 
The more we do, the more we can do: the more busy 
we are, the more leisure we have. If any one pos- 
sesses any advantages in a considerable degree, he may 
make himself master of as maay more as he pleases, 
by employing his spare time, and cultivating the waste 
faculties.”—Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age. 


“ Life, like a dome of many colored glag, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


‘* All models should be perfect though man remains, 


attain to what is uncommon.”—Quarterly Review. 


“ Poetry, not finding the actual world conformed ex- 
actly to its idea of good and fair, seeks to accommo- 
date the shows of things to the desires of the mind, 
and to create an ideal world better than the world of 
experience.”—Lord Bacon. 





We take the following sound and judicious remarks 
from the Wyoming County Mirror, whose editor, Au- 
anson Hotty Esq., is one of the ablest and most effi- 
cient friends of universal education, of which the state 
has to boast. The sentiments expressed are such as 
will meet a full response from the ‘young lion of the 


West.’ 
FREE SCHOOLS. 


Since the adjournment of the Legislature we have 
watched with a good deal of interest, the expression 
of the public press in relation to the Free School law, 
and its reference again to the people. Time enough 
has not elapsed to indicate fully the ground that will 
be taken by all the presses in the state ; but tume 
enough has elapsed to show that nearly all, whether 
favorable b the er. be not, condemn its reference 
again to the people. e eral impression seems 
to be, that the law invited aha amendments, and 
thatthe Legislature ought to have made those amend- 
ments, and then let time test the principle ; and if, up- 
on a fair trial, it should work bally, the people should 
call for an unconditional repeal. Instead of this course, 
so evidently demanded by the majority of the inhabi- 
tants. of the State, the Legislature in its wisdom has 
seen fit to refer the prea law, with its acknowl- 
edged imperfections, back to the people; for which 
not a single individual in the state, so far as we know, 
asked. The opposers of free schools in the Legisla- 


ture, undoubtedly foresaw, or thought they foresaw, 
that by compelling the people to vote upon the princi- 

ple through a defective law, many would vote against 

it rather than vote for the defects ; when in fact they 

would not be opposed to the principle. How far they 

will be gratified in this anticipation remains to be 
seen. We think the progpect is, that the press gener- 

ally, and the friends of free schools, will take ground 

decidedly in favor of sustaining the law, and thus pre- 
serving the principle, trusting the future to make such 
amendments as time and circumstances shall indicate. 
We regard the system of free schools asa long step 
in advance in all that relates to human progress, phy- 
sical, social, civil, intellectual and moral; and the 
State or community that shall retreat after haying once 
taken that step, will find itself not only back where it 
started but an immense distance back of that. It is 
very easy to anticipate the result of such a retrograde 
course in this State. The people have seen the work- 
ings of free schools in other States, and in the cities of 
theirown State. They have examined the principle 
in all its bearings upon society, national prosperity, and 
human happiness ; and thus examining, they have be- 
come convinced of its great blessings upon the world. 
Last fall, for the first time, they were called to vote 
upon the subject. The law presented to them was 
deemed by many to be so imperfect that they could 
not vote for it, although they were in favor of the prin- 
ciple: But in spite of this, and all other difficulties 
the people voted for free schools by an overwhelming 
majority Under these circumstances, let them next 


amendment, and it throws educational matters fifty 
years back. The opponents of the law, be:ng generally 
rich, and having but few children, will feel at once re- 
lieved, even from the responsibilities which the old sye- 
tem threw around them; they will dissolve as far as pos- 
sible ali connection with the common schools, where 
the poor and humble are educated, and will at once 
enter upon a general system of select schools, which 
they trust will be likely to raise their aristocratic chil- 
dren a little above the common people. Here will at 
once be laid the foundation of a system of social aris- 
tocracy, which is the greatest curse that any nation 
under heaven can endure. Were only the opponents 
ot free schools to be affected by it, the evil might be 
borne. But the friends of such schools would at once 
be discouraged, and would relax all efforts, for public 
education. We will not go into a course of reasoning 
to prove this fact ; but will just ask any friend of free 
schools, who has labored long and arduously for their 
establishment, and who last fall rejoiced that the State 
of New-York was entering upon the system, should 
the State next fall go backwards, and again adopt the 
old system, would you not feel discouraged, and al- 
most resolve that you would never again put forth a 
single effort for general education? This, it is plain, 
would he the inevitable result. Those who were able 
would determine to educate their own children the 
best way they could, without any reference to the chil- 
dren of others, and those who were not able. would 


themselves in the streets. Thus, we firmly believe, 
the cause of education would be put back many years. 
And will the people suffer such a state of things to come 
upon them, merely because the first law upon free 
schools is not perfect? We trust not. 


Chemistry as Applied to Agriculture. 

We are glad to see that the subject of Chemistry 
as applied to Agriculture, is receiving encourage- 
ment at our State Institution. The following cir- 
cular will show the interest felt in this matter by 








| the officers of the Normal Scbool : 
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To the Graduates of the State Normal School : 


In pursuance of the request of the Executive 
Committee of the Nessinh Daboal, I have 
the following Circular. Its object is to bring be- 
fore each of you, the claims which the Agricultural 
interest of New York have upon you, for your 
tion in aiding, so far as you can consistent- 
ly with your duties as common school teachers, in 
known the true principles of Farming. The 
science of Agriculture is not only of great utility, 
but is the foundation of the wealth of all nations, 
and consequently should receive, to a certain ex- 
tent, the fostering care of government. 

It is believed t you, who have, in part, been 
educated by the liberality of this State, will re- 
spond cheerfully to any reasonable demands which 
may be made for the advancement of her inter- 
ests in this respect. It is also believed, that your 
attention being once called to this subject, you 
will readily see that you have it in your power 
te do much good in this direction; and that you 
will not only feel a willingness, but a desire, thus 
to extend the knowledge of this important branch 
of education. 

Those who shall hereafter receive a Diploma of 
this Institution, will be required to understand, to 
a certain extent, the elementary principles of Agri- 
culture, and for this reason they, as teachers, will 
be better pre than yourselves to diffuse this 
knowledge through the community, by means of 
the common schools. To supply in part the de- 
ficiencies under which you will labor in the ad- 
vancement of this knowledge, our Executive Com- 
mittee have directed me to transmit to each of you 
a copy of Prof. Johnston’s Catechism of Agricul- 
t Chemistry and Goalogy. which work has been 
recently ert as an elementary text book for 
this school. They are enabled to do this by the 
liberality of James 8. Wadsworth, Esq., of Gen- 
ore acting as the representative of his late 

er. 


The earnestness Which your committee feel in 
this matter will be seen from the following extract, 
taken from their last annual report made, through 
the Regents of the University, to the Legislature, 
Feb. 11, 1850. 


** The committee, appreciating the great and grow- 
importance of cultural science, and consid- 
ering it, in its elementary principles, an appropri- 
ate subject for common school instruction; and con- 
sidering also, that with the aid of suitable text 
books now, or soon bad be —— the subject, al- 
ways appropriate, at length become feasible for 
pb teotrcetion ; have recently assigned it to a 
more prominent place than it had before held in 
the Normal School, by making it a separate or inde- 
pendent branch, and requiring it to be taught as an 
essential or constituent part of the course of stud 
pursued in the school. The committee, imp : 
as they themselves are, with the great im ce 
of this new subject of study, hope to able, 
through their normal graduates, acting under a 
_ oe grave = cause mak eh — into all 

e schools taught b mates, and through 
their influence and. that of such RK: to cause 
it to finall opted as part o: e regular 
course of pm in all the common schools, at 
— in the rural or agricultural parts of the 

te. 

The committee have learned, with much satisfac- 
tion, from the ings of the State Agricultural 
andes its last annual meeting, that a treatise on 
the subject above referred to, has been recently pre- 
pared by Professor Norton and submitted to the so- 





ciety, who, after due examination, have recom- 
mended it as a very valuable production, specially 
app: te for the use of common schools, and have 
directed it to be published with a view, as is under- 
stood, to such a use. Such a treatise at this time, 
ogee with the text books already published 
and in practical use, will, in the opinion of the 
committee, furnish all needful facilities for com- 
mon school instruction on the subject above re- 
ferred to.” 
GEO. R. PERKINS, Principal, N. 8. 
Normal School, Albany, March, 1850. 


The Executive Committee are happy to express 
their commendation of the above circular, pre- 
pared by Prof. Perkins; and would respectfully 
and earnestly urge upon the graduates of the Nor- 
mal School the importance of introducing the study 
of Agricultural Chemistry into the schools under 


their charge. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
GIDEON HAWLEY, 
WM. H. CAMPBELL, 
CH. L. AUSTIN, Committee. 


Albany, March, 1850. 





FREE SCHOOLS. 


Onowpaaa County Tracuers’ oot 
Syraacuse, Saturday, April 13, 1850. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The series of Resolutions before the Institute rela- 
ting to the Free School Law—its re-submission to the 
People by the Legislature—and the duty of the friends 
of Free Education at the coming election—was taken 
up. 

A discussion for an hour was had, in which Messrs. 
Johonnot, Dwight, Winchell, Pomeroy, the President, 
Crandal, Newman, and others participated. When, 

On motion of Mr. Crandal it was Resolved, that the 
whole subject be referred to a committee of three to 
report an address to the people of the County, and 
Resolutions. 

The President appointed W. L. Crandal E. C. 
Pomeroy, and, W. W. Newman, such Committee. 

Moxnine Session, Saturday, April 20th, 1950. 

Mr. W. L. Crandal—from the Committee on the 

Free School Law—submitted and read to the Instr- 


ture the following 
ADDRESS. 


To the People of the County of Onondaga : 
SHALL NEW-YORK HAVE FREE SCHOOLS ? 

The Electors of the State will determine this ques- 
tion by their votes in November next. That vote, if 
in favor of Free Schools will settle the question for- 
ever; if against, which God forbid! a contest will 
have been commenced, never to rest until the trium- 
phant recognition of the great and glorious principle 
that the property of a State should educate the chil- 
dren of a State. 

No other question relating to the internal polity of 
the State of New-York, can equal this in magnitude. 
The Erie Canal—a magnificent work—has signalized 
New-York throughout the civilized world. But, great 
as is that work, splendid and beneficent as it is in its 
results upon the happiness of man—how it pales be- 
fore the blazing light of the FN tty that the Eda- 
eation of aut the children of the State, upon terms of 
perfect equality, shall be provided for by law. Whose 
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pind is ious to take in at one view the 
eight ~ depth, the te ngth and breadth, of euch & pro- 
position ! It will develope intellectual and moral wealth 

the ranks of the poor, and moral wéalth from the 
ranks of the rich, compared with which the Erie Ca- 
nal is a bauble... Both are good ; both invaluable, both 
arnt bat the soul of man ranks higher than the clay 


ich encases It. 
Oe; which side of the Free School queen. do you 
suppose the man of giant mind, of noble sympathies, 
of wise and profound forecast--of whose. memory the 
Erie Canal is an imperishable monument—would be 
found to-day, could he re-appear in our midst? Thi 
you De Wirr Crinton, were he to step forth from the 
woiteléss abode ot the dead, would cast:a ballot at the 
election, ‘For the repeal of the New 
law?’ No citizen of the State of New-York, who 
knows aught of her glorious history, who has any self- 
respect, or the capacity to appreciate the Man of 
whom Martin Van Buren said we might almost envy 
him the honors of the tomb, would for a moment pro- 
fess a doubt as to what that vote would be. So far 
from a vote for the repeal of that Law, who can 
doubt, that if his spirit could take cognizance of af- 
faire in this State, he would gladly, were it in his pow- 
er to do so, resign the high and honorable distinction 
of Father of the Erie Canal, for that of Father ofa 
Free School System for the State of New-York ? 

An affirmative vote on this question—a vote against 
repeal—will make New-York an = in moral 
greatness, and will secure to the State, in intellectual 
and mora! wealth results as astonishing as those pro- 
duced by the Erie Canal in its physical resources. It 
will show to the world, and to all fature ages, that if 
in 1850, the ‘lion and the lamb’ do not lie down to- 
gether in the state of New-York, the children of the 
rich and of the poor sit upon the same bench at school, 
the rights of the one distinctly recognised as exactly 
equal to the rights of the other. 

A portion of the professed friends of Free Schools, 
in the Senate and Assembly have betrayed the cause 
of the eight hundred thousand children of New-York 
in New-York, in obedience to the behests of some 
soulless corporations, and the united phalanx of Shy- 
locks in the State. They have compelled these chil- 
dren—through their friends, to defend the dearest in- 
terest of their lives, under the terrible pressure of a 
false. and lying issue, wickedly, cruelly made up. 
Surely, if the Incarnate Son of God had dwelt upon 
earth in 1850, he would never have said-—‘what man 
is there of you, whom, if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he give him 
aeerpent?’ In this attempt to betray the holy cause 
of Free Schools into the hands of its enemies, the 


members of the Senate and Assembly, who a 
ite 


to be the friends of that cause, have almost literally 
realized that which our Saviour was content to state 
hypothetically. 

This betrayal consists in ee Seo the cause of 
these 800,000 children to rest upon the 
i pote of a law, the details of which may almost be 

to meet the views of none. What an ordeal, 
through which these recreant men have compelled a 
great and holy principle to pass! But though thus 
enveloped in the thick blackness of falsehood, the 
clear sunlight of truth will break through all, and, 
like the dancing beams of the morning, reveal every 
feature of the great and beautiful principle for which 
we contend, in all its fair and just proportions. 

WHAT CHANGE I$ DEMANDED? 

The fact that the real, reliable rntenps of Free Edu- 
cation, desire a change in the present law, is now 
SE ee yas 

on point to e, is, the PRInciPLs 
aja whlch ins dhonge sypeilip inade. ‘To our minds, 





that is perfectly clear. The law, in its practical work- 
ee to the highest degree of perfection we can 

k for in human institutions, clearly. illustrate the 
principle on which it is founded. 

That principle is, that The Property of « State, 
should ate the Children of a State. This set- 
tled, it follows that the benefits of the System being 
equally enjoyed, its expense should be equally shared. 

Does the ing Law violate this principle of 
equality ?—which is but another name for Justice? In 
other words, if an attempt was actually made, in the 
formation of the present law, to carry out that priaci- 
ple, was the attempt successful? Is the law such, that 
it cannot be greatly improved, if, indeed, it cannot be 
made entirely satisfactory to every man in the State 


School | whose only objection is, not to Free Schoo!s, but to 


the inequality of the present law ? 

We propose, in a few words, to show— 

First—That the present law, in its practical opera- 
tion, is not equal. 

Second—That the great feature, of the amend- 
ments of the committee of the Senate, and of the bill 
which passed the Assembly, is in each case, to destroy 
this inequality; and to illustate our motto :—EqvaL- 
ITy or Benerirs—Equaity or BurpEns. 

By recurring to our statement of the main features 
of the existing School Law, it will be seen that each 
county receives a portion of the Common School Fund, 
in the ratio of its population as compared with the 
whole State, and that this money is apportioned to the 
several towns on precisely the same principle. That 
the Board of Supervisors then direct each town to raise, 
by town tax, an amount equa! io that thus received. 

And that the same Board raise by County Tax an 
amount equal to the aggregate received by the County 
from the State, and this is apportioned to the towns 
upon the ratio already mentioned. ; 

There is but one step more between the collection 
and the application of this money. That step, is its 

TION TO THE Districts. And, though the last 
step, it is very far from being the least. It is this, 
which has caused ~ 

‘ This great commotion, 

The country ¢hrough’-- 
which bas frightened Senators from their propriety— 
which caused 15,000 persons, out of the 92,000 who 
voted against it on its passage, to petition for a 
or modification of the law. This would not frighten 
such men as lived in the times that “ tried mens souls,” 
it is true; but the people now are compelled to take 
up with such material as they have, and they must not 
be. surprised if occasionally they enlist a soldier, who, 
though he struts mightily when filling his cartridge box 
and burnishing his musket, breake the lines and aban- 
dons the field, at the first onset by the enemy. 

To return. We have now traced the State, County, 
and Town Money, combined, into the hands of the 
Town Superintendent of Common Schools, who is by 
law charged with the duty of ite distribution to the Dis- 
tricte—which is the last step before it reaches the 


hands of the Teachers. Upon what basis or ratiodoes ~ 


the Superintendent make this distribution? Upon that 
of population? No. In the proportion of the relative 
aggregate School attendance in each District, during 
the last year? No. In proportion to the number of 
months a school was taught the previous year? No. 
In proportion to the number of indigent children ex- 
empted from the payment of the rate bill? No. Not 
one of all these ‘enters into the ratio upon which, by 
law, he is required to make the distribution. But he 
is required to distribute the money to all the Districts 
in his town, in proportion —so says the law—to the 
number of ehildrer between the ages of five and six- 
teen residing in each District the previous year, 

~" Ag we have no actual case before ue, showing the 
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practical operation ef this-plan of Distriet Dietribution, 


we will suppose one which will not fail 
the principle involved. 

During the year ending lst July, 1849, the number 
of children taught im the Common Schools of this Coun- 
ty, was 23,873. The amount of money received by 
the Districts in that vear from the State, County and 
Town wae, $23,036 94—or nearly a dollar for every 
seholar taught in 1849. If Mr. Beekman’s Senate 
bill were to be adopted, the amount distributed wouid 
be $30,715 92—or about a dollar and a quarter per 
scholar. 


to- illustrate 


[Continued.} 








Miscellany, 


A DARKE PICTURE OF CALIFORNIA. 


A returned Californian, a gentleman of probity 
and intelligence, writes us a deplorable account of 
matters and things in the so-called pecetae of the 
Pacific—so widely differing from the spirit of the 
California press, that pahoee the contrast will help 
to sober a little the excited imaginations of those 
among us, yet panting to go to the land, where for- 
tunes are to be had for the mere picking up. - He 
says the avarice and cupidity of the land specula- 
tors and newspapers, induce them to send home the 
most wicked rts concerning the plenteousness 
of gold. Seven eighths of the people who have gone to 
California, he thinks, have egregiously hum- 
bugged. The land speculators he calls just so many 
land pirates. ‘The necessaries of life are hard to 
be got at any price. Thousands are dying with 
the scurvy and other diseases, of which the news- 
papers, for their own interest, take never any cog- 
nizanee of. Five out of every twelve aré sick, and 
out of every five, three either die or are invalids 
for life. One-half of the people who go to Califor- 
nia, intending to return to the Atlantic states, in 
two or three years, will never return to their homes, 
our informant thinks. The Gold Regions will make 
more widows and orphans in one year, than did the 
whole of the Mexican war. There are more beg- 

rs—more real misery and poverty—in California, 

e says, thancan be foundimany state in the Union. 
There are hundreds of ‘citizens’ in the streets of 
San Francisco, Sacramento, and other towns, who 
know not whither to turn to lock for food. Starva- 
tion at every step stares them in the face. Thous- 
ands would gladly return home, had they the means 
todo so. He says it is the object of the ulators 
to delude men there from every quarter of the world 
only to find a profitable market for their merchan- 

ize, their houses, their sheds and shanties—for 
human be must have shelter and something to 
eat, even though they steal one, and for the 
other. But we shall let our friend tell the rest of 
his own story in his own way—thus : 

If the people of the United States would but pause 
and reflect upon the powerful influence of a few 
moneyed men, in gs with the press, and howex- 
tremely well that influence is exercised, they would 
soon become rational again ; the great thoroughfare 
to California . would soon be ater ae soos 

uiet woul in reign triumpha around our 
‘ hearth-stones’ If tie peo Le will count the-cost of 

& journey to California and back, they will see that 
they are losing wealth, instead of gaining it. Not 
less than to every mian, besides the outfit, 
which, 7 the em panes aoa San — 
more. Now we wi suppege thes men from 


the States have to ia, and it costs them 
on an average $800 ¢ to go and ther. with 
their outfit, which . in 

12,000,000. Then comes 





come, 


te sum up 


e cost of living, say 








one year at $3 per day, which makes $1095 more to 
the man, which in the Seeregate makes $231,000,- 
000. . This vast.amount is only to go and come, and 
stay one year. Now is there @ rational man in 
America, after twenty minutes cool deliberation, 
will say $231,000,000 worth of gold can be taken 
from the mines of California in one year. I amesure 
that not ope man that has ever visited the gold 
mines, can say truly (if he has his senses,) oat 
the 20th part of this amount has yet been taken, or 
the tenth part ever can be taken by that number of 
men in one year, And if this be true, who can or 
who will supply the defici , or the balance of trade 
against the emigrants to California. 

During my stay at Sacramento City, my business 
called me daily to many parts of it, (being in the 
woood and timber trade.) My feelings at last be- 
came callous against the.groans and moans of the 
sick and dying; more especially in the month of 
December last. Thousands had come down from 
the mines, sick and worn down with fatigue, and 
pitched their tents on the wet and muddy ground, 
and many who had not already the fever, were soon 
attacked with it, and on every side as I ed 
through the streets, I could hear the heart-break- 
ing supplications of the wretched sufferers. Leta 
man in the United States picture to himself being 
sick in a foreign lamd, in one of those California 
tents, perched on a wet and muddy soil, with no 
floor but the damp ground, with no fire in the tent 
to dry it, or to dispel the gloom within : no feeling 


friend to bathe his burning forehead or moisten his 
parched lips; no sympathetic sigh from those he 


called his friends, for necessity now compels those 
who were his friends to take care of themselves ; 
for the universal argument is, I cannot afford to 
spend my time just to~ gratify his unnecessary 
wants. They will therefore depart, seeking some 
employment, and many has been the instance that 
the patient died without the presence of a friend to 
close his eyes ; and if the dead man has left money 
enough to buy him a coffin, he is placed in it with- 
out ceremony, and hurried away to a shallow grave 
is sab for him. If the patient has left no money, 

is remains ars often wra in his‘own bed sheets 
and placed in @ grave with as little ceremony as 
possible. It is indeed heart-rending to see the de- 
pravity of the public mind, in relation to the buri- 
al ofthe dead. In San Francisco, the suburbs are 
one vast burying ground, although an ordinance 
has been by the authorities to su the 
— You can frequently see graves not three 
eet deep, with the coffins and sometimes the co 
exposed, and not one grave in 100 has an epita 
even the name of the occupant. 

It is a singular fact that men who go to Califor- 
nia, lose all compassion tor one another. Even 
those who have been friends 2::d companions all the 
way from the States—friends for life—even broth- 
ers have been known to desert one another when 
in the very jaws of death. 

Among the men who were in my employ, three 
of them deserted their co: ions, who had been 
friends all the way across the plains, one of whem 
died with a fever ina hut on his bed on the dam 
ground. He expired when alone and was foun 
with distorted features, his mouth and eyes wide 
open—his friend at work not 80 rods from his hut 
Another one was taken to the hospital; the other 
was left to. a miserable hotel with an old gun and 
$10 in money. What was their fate I never learned. 

The same feeling pervades throughout California 
as generally obtains on the field of battle. Every 
men for ! ; 

I will mention one circumstence,. out of many 
which I could narrate, which -partieularly touched 
my sympathy. An aged man of 55 years, who fre- 
quently visited me. in my log cabin, told me the 
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history of the cireumstances which induced him to 
come to California; he said he was from western 
New-York—that four > his two brothers- 
in-law, merchants, 0 ed name to bank pa- 
od to the amount of $3000 ; they failed, and he 

his farm, worth $6,000, to raise the 


money to pay the notes ; the mo was due in 
May, 1849, and he, b t, got the pa: t 
extended until May, ; he started for C rnia 


with a wealthy old friend and neighbor; they 
tented and messed ther all the way across the 
Plains; he has been able to work ten days and 
earn $80 dollars, the balance of the time has been 
sick. His old friend had met with heavy losses in 
lumber, was taken sick, and removed down the 
river, leaving him destitute, and not one dollar in 
his pocket. It was heart-rending to hear the bit- 
terness of his grief, as he talked much about his 
wife and daughter, who were both on a death-bed, 
when he left, sick with consumption; but their 

t anxiety was to obtain money to save the 

rm, and persuaded him to go. 

Oh! cursed gold of California! what a weapon 
thou art in the hands of the adversary of human 
happiness! Men that will resort to such means as 
are often used, such as spilling gold dust on the 
banks of the river, near the Sacramento City, and 
then making a great bluster in washing it with 
pans for the purpose of making an excitement, and 
causing it to ublished as rich veins of gold, to 
deceive the people, will resort to any other means 
in their power to fill their own coffers, and are 
more depraved, if possible, than the pirate on the 
high seas. 





A Noste Boy.—A touching incident occurred 
recently at a steamboat sinking, in the Missouri 
river, near St. Louis. Among the persons who 
were swept overboard, were » woman and boy, 
about twelve years of age. A man on the steam- 
er seeing the boy buffeting the waves just be- 

‘ond the boat, threw him a rope, and called to 

to take hold of it. The little fellow replied, 
“never mind me—I can swim—save mamma.” 
They were both rescued. Such a boy, in now-a- 
days of selfishness, should swell his parents’ hearts 
with pride. 





Notices. 





Narvunaw History of Man, by Wa. F. Van Amainncr. 1846. 
We have perused this interesting volume with great plea- 
sure and satisfaction. 1t is an able and comprehensive expo- 
sition of the important principles involved in the science of 
Ethnology, as connected with the kindred sciences of Physi- 
ology and Psychology. The author-has thoroughly studied, 
and well digested his subject, and exhibits an intimate and 
extensive acquaintance with the works of his learned prede- 
cessors. as well in ancient asin modera times. The subject 
itself is one of deep interest to the student of humanity; and 
the perusal of this work will well repay the time and atten- 
tion which may be devoted to its perusal. We are not pre 
pared fully to assent to allthe doctrines promulgated and 
maintained by Mr. Van Amrindge: bat we oan cordially 
commend a careful examination of his views, and of the ar- 
gumenits on which they are based, to every student. 


As Americans we may reasonably indulge a feeling of pride | . 
in the publication of a work on a complicated and exceeding- 
ly difficult problem, which has for 20 long a period engaged 
the attention and researchesof the most eminent foreign 
Authors: and we trast Mr. Van Amrindge will be sustained 
by every friend to the improvement and expansion of our 


Cuamser’s Miscettanres or Usercr ann Ewrertainie 
Krow.evcs. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1850. 
Here is a perfect treasury of Useful and Entertaining Know- 
ledge, from one of the greatest benefactors of the age, Wm. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh, one of the editors of Chambers well 
known and widely appreciated Edinburgh Journal. We know 
of no series of books so likely to become universal favorites 
among children, and to prove instructive, as well as inter- 
esting to “children of a larger growth,” than these ten beau- 
tiful volumes, so elegantly got up, and so neatly printed. 
Since they havelain upon our table, the current of play has 
been sadly checked among the children in our neighborhood, 
and one after another has applied for the loan of the vol- 
umes, until they are well nigh worn thread bare—or would 
have been but for their excellent binding, and the superior 
quality ofthe paper. Group after group of intelligent and 
animated faces are held in long suspense over their attrac- 
tive pages. Blessings onthe head of Willicem Chambers—the 
benefactor of the rising generation ! 


Putwam’s District ScHoot Lisrany.—Our attention has 
recently been called to a very valuable series of publications 


lately issued by G. P. Putnam of New York, and designed for 
the use of the several District Libraries. They comprise 
choice selections from those “wells of po gw pure and un- 
defiled’? Geoffrey Chaucer. and Edmund Spenser, Taylor, 
Barrow, South, and the old divines, several of the works 
of Washington Irving, Prior’s beautiful edition of Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, in four volumes ; Tuckerman’s Optimist, 
Dwight’s [liustrated Mythology, Mrs. Ellet’s Family Pic- 
tures, Curson’s Monasteries of the Levant, Ford’s Spain, 
Layard’s Ninevah, Ki e’s “Eothen”’ and “Crescent and 
the Cross,’ Cowper’s Homer, Hawks’ Egypt, Spencer’s Trav- 
els in the East, Parkman’s California, Bayard Taylor’s*‘Views 
Afoot,” and “Eldorado,” Turnbull’s Italy, St. John’s Lybian 
Desert, Tschudi’s Peru, and several other interesting and at- 
tractive books. In our judgment, the entire series is well 
adapted to the purposes for which it is : and we can 
safely and pes = ese it to the patronage of 
Trustees of School Ticts, and of parents generally. 

A Guive Boox ror Parents, Teachers, ann Scnoiars. By 

Epwarp Rocers. Utica : 1849. 

This little work is designed by the author, an experienced 
and able Teacher. as a brief and comprehensive system of 
moral ethics, for the use of our common schools. and consists 
of a series of well written and instructive Essays on various 
subjects connected with the training of youth. We are com- 
pelled to differ with Mr. R in his view of the impor- 
tance of the science of Vocal Music in our common schools : 
believing as we do that it is an essential element in moral 
training. In all other respects however, the work is well 
worthy the attention of parents and trachers. 


Tre Harmonia : A collection of Easy Songs for Schools and 
ee By 8.W.Coms. Albany:E. H. Pease & 
0. ‘ 

We have examined this little work, and think it one of 
the best collections of Vocal Music for the use of Schools, we 
have anywhere met with. The selections are admirable ; 
many inal pieces of choice music and poetry are inter- 


spersed it the volume: and the execution of the 
work is far or to anything which has heretofore come 
under our . Mr. Cone is himself a practical Musician 


of high and my = — ~4 = ean safely and cor- 
dially recom’ e work as one respects well ada 

ted to the use of schools and teachers. 4 
Exrementany Paincieres or Scyentirc Aaricutturr. By 

Joun T. Norton, Prof. of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 

in YaleCollege. Albany: E.H Pease&Co. 1850. 

This work is published under the immediate auspices of 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society ; andis a full, com- 
plete. and wees om ne e ition of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of practical andscientific agriculture. We trust it may 
find its way into every Sehool District Library of the State. 
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